BY ROSE MACAULAY

sertations and letters, and here and there a name (though
this is not certain); but that to detect a resemblance in
verbal style, or in sentence structure, requires the insensi-
tive ear of a foreigner to the English language. Again,
the Italian novelle (probably via their English translators
and imitators) obviously supplied material and close
models for many of the conversations, discussions, and
those tedious continental drawing-room games in which
questions d'amore are asked and answered round the room
after meals. Imitation here is so close as to sound, at an
Elizabethan supper-party, improbably exotic. An inter-
esting theory was started some years ago1 that the story
was based on some lost play on the popular Prodigal Son
theme, of the school of the Dutch Latin drama Acolastus.
Certainly Euphues does, in parts, read rather like a play
turned into narrative; some of the names occur also in
Acolastus, and the fickle heroine is suspiciously like the
Prodigal Son's courtesan in polite drawing-room dress.
However that may be, the book bulges with unashamed
thefts of material, from Pliny, Plutarch, Ovid, Cicero,
Caesar and other classical writers, from some of whom
whole chunks were lifted; from Erasmus; from numer-
ous English predecessors (including Ascham, who sup-
plied the Platonic word euphues), and from the various
compilers of tales. William Painter's collection of
classical and continental stories, for instance, that store-
house rifled for plots by all Elizabethan dramatists, was at
hand whenever a classical anecdote was desired, which
was every few pages. And that great depository of
natural and mythological facts, Pliny's Historia Naturalis,
with all the bestiaries and treatises of semi-scientific
lore derived from it, supplied more than was required,
though by no means all that Lyly used, on the enter-
1 By Professor J. Dover Wilson, in The Library, October 1909.
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